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| with joy. “Oh how delightful! Dear mamma, | must kiss 
' you for that.” 
ONE SIGH TO THE HOPE THAT HATH PERISHED, |’ The gay young creature threw her arms around her mo- 
SY THYRSA. ther’s neck, and clasped her lightly 
Ove sigh to the hope that hath perished, || Well, Clara, what do you say ?” asked Mrs. Fenton. 
One tear to the wreck of the past ; Clara raised her dark melancholy eves. “Must I go also?” 
One look upon all I have cherished, ll che said i 
One lingering look—’tis the last! 1] ORO ante. 
And now from remembrance I banish “Must you go! certainly, my daughter; you do not sup- 
The hopes that my heart hath proved vain- | pose we will leave you here alone ?” 
Ah! vanish, dear memories, vanish ! “ Well!” exclaimed Rosa, when she had recovered from her 
Return not to thrill me again. astonishment, “did I ever hear the like ! One would imagine 
we were talking of going to school. Why the girl is certainly 
witless. This comes of sitting up alone by moonlight, as our 
| school-madam would say.” 
|| At this moment they were interrupted by the sound of mu 
| sic. A band of musicians, with wind instruments, after a 
| short prelude began the air, 


“ Forget not the faith thou haat vowed 
Though fortune forget to be true 


| Clara started forward in great agitation. Mrs. Fenton ad- 
Is the darkest in heaven when the lightning | vanced to the window.. On the pavement beneath, under the 
Hath ceased on its surtace to play; : | shade of the sycamore trees, was a groupe of young men. 
Thus the heart, when some bright dream each minute Vike dane: of ene he ceed exces ent tn the mecaliaht could 
rings up with too dazzling a light, Bastte uiiteien th een Philip Grant. 


Ss 
Hath the gloom of the tempest within it, , : : 
And is shrouded the soonest in night | “Clara, Clara!’ said Mrs. Fenton reprovingly ; “ this must 


For the Mirror 


But as the fond ivy clings closest 
To that which 1s withered and dead, 
And in its green beauty reposest 
On the ruin whose glory hath fled ; 
Thus to hopes and to joys that have faded 
More fondly doth memory cling, 
4nd o’er the fair prospects long shaded 
Its freshness and vividness fling. 


lhe cloud that each moment is bright’ning 
With the flash that so soon fades away, 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


'T again Tepeat to you your father’s commands, to cast this un- 





A TRIP TO THE SPRINGS, 
OR FASHIONABLE FOLLIEs. 


thousands, must not stoop to marry the object of your father's 
charity.” 
The moon was shining with unequalled brilliancy. All was 
“Come, Catharine, wy love,” said Mr. Fenton to his wife, H still except the night breeze, which wafted towards them the 
after she had curtsied good night to the last party that left | low soit notes of that tender Italian air. The tears rolled 
her drawing-room, “ now that all our friends have departed, || down Clara’s cheek. Too miserable to reply to her mother’s 
and our children have gone to their rooms, let us have a little | severe chiding, she leaned her head against the side of the 


chat before we also retire.” i window, and wept silently and bitterly. Mrs. Fenton had 


“With all my heart,” said Mrs. Fenton, re-seating herself; | said oll she deemed necessary ; and now, seating herself by the 
“with whom shall we commence ?” |, side of her daughter, she threw her arin around her, and con- 
“Nay, Catharine,” replied Mr. Fenton gravely, “I think || ¥¢ rsec in a low and soothing tone. ‘The music, her sister, all 


we had better begin at home. 1 wish to speak to you about Were soon lost to Rosa, who, in a delighttul reverie, was occu 


our daughter Clara and young Grant. In synte of my expreas | pied in arranging in her mind the new dresses she would 
‘ommands, that al! intercourse should cease between them, I | have occasion to order. She had not determined whether to 
observed them continually together this evening. This must) travel in her gros de naples or foulard, (for cloth habits were 
not be. You have done wrong in not being more watchful, | even then too old fashioned tor Rosa,) when she was aroused 
But they must be sejarated.” by the departure of the musicians. Mrs. Fenton also ceased 

“T have proposed,” said Mrs. Fenton, ‘travelling with Clara, her parental admonitions, and with her arm around Clara, 
nhopes that new scenes, and perhaps new lovers, may efface slowly led her to her bed. She then kissed her daughters, 
the remembrance of this youthful passion; but you cannot |) and left them to themselves. 


leave your business to go with us? When Rosa tound herself actually in the steam-boat, on her 


“Why not go without me? Your brother, Mr. Thornton, | way to the Springs, she could not repress her delight, Every 
with his wife and daughter, are going to spend some time at H thing was new and charmixg to her. She ran over the ele 
the Springs and Niagara, why not take both the girls and their, gantly furnished cabins; admired the costly carpet. the marble 

rother George, and join them? It Clara’s constancy stands) tables, the rich damask curtains. All she beheld pleased her 
out a fashionable summer tour 1] shall be surprised.” || She gazed with admiration on the shores of Manhattan island, 
“This is a charming propesition. 1 will go to-morrow to | so prettily ornamented with handsome villas, on the Palisa- 
Mrs. Thornton, to ascertain when she sets out; and now let | does, the Highlands, and all the varied scenery of the Hud- 
us retire, for it is quite late.” json. Rosa's attention, however, was frequent!) diverted from 

While Mrs. Fenton was passing her daughter's room she/|| these tothe passengers. Here was a new fund of amusement 
heard voices within ; anxious to tell them of the pleasant tour | and interest. Five hundred persons, of all kinds and stations, 
proposed, which she knew would porticula:ly delight Rosa,) were collected around her, and the evident admiration she 
the youngest, she tapped gently, saying, herself attracted, kept her in a complete state of excitement. 
* Are you awake, girls !” 
“Oh yes, mamma,” cried Rosa, springing up to open the home to school, and had now left the latterduring a vacation ; 
it can, therefore, be easily imagined that she telt as it ina 


Rosa was just fifteen. She had been no where exce;t from 


door; “do come in; we are talking over the party.” 

“] have news to tell you; good news !” new state of existence. 

Clara, who was sitting in a melancholy posture at the win- To Clara, however, there was but one object of interest, after 
dow, gazing out on the moonlight, looked hastily up, for to | her farewell glance at Philip Grant. On the city she gazed 
her good news was associated with the idea of Philip Grant; | with a heart swelling with «motion. Leaning over the raal 
but as she caught her mother’s watchful glance, she dropped ing, her eyes were intently fixes on it, until the musts of dis 
her eyes in embarrassment, and appeared busily engaged in’ tance hid from her view the last spire. Then she realized 
crunping the ruffle on the sleeve of her night-dress. tie bitterness of her separation irom one who filled her whole 

“News!” exclaimed Rosa; “ what, are we to have another heart, and whom she loved with au intensity and ardour of 
party 7” which no one who looked on her calm exterior would think 


“No,” said Mrs, Fenton, smiling ; “but what do you think her capable. Clara had ever been a retiring, dreanang girl, 


ef a little excursion, giris? We are to go next week to the living in a world of herown, Whe at school, it not im- | 


Springs.” mersed in her studies she was wandering away trom her com 
“To the Springs !” exclaimed Rosa, clasping her hands in) panions; and her thoughts, roaming over heaven and earth, 
} e ’ pie t ‘ > 


‘apture, while ber sparkling eyes were rendered still brighter! seemed fixed on every thing except the world betore her 


| not be; why will you encourage that perverse young man ? || 


| worthy passion from your heart. You, who are the heiress to, 


Clara’s mother and sister were very untike ber, They did not 
understand her character, and her intercourse with them 
gave her little pleasure. Philip had, alone, been able te in 
jterest her feelings. Reserved and retiring as herself, young 
Grant cared but little for the society of those in whom he 
jfound no kindred sentiment. Hearts so much alike soon 
jsought each other. ‘To be now torn apart for ever was a blow 
that nearly overwhelmed them. Clara's melancholy, so evi 
|dent to all, was attributed by Mrs. Fenton to ill health, which 
'she hoped to remove by travelling. Rosa felt for the sorrows 
lof her sister; but young and volatile, she soon forgot every 
|| thing except the beaux and fashionables around her. Their 
|party was enlarged by the addition of some friends of theirs 
from South Carolina, Mr. Mrs, and Miss Ross. Fllen Ras 
|had been placed at the same schoo! with Rosa, and a violent 
jand romantic friendship had always subsisted between them 
| While the younger portion of the party were promenading the 
| deck, Mrs. Fenton, with her sister, Mrs. Ross and Clara, were 
iseated together. At this moment Matilda Thornton came 
lrunning up to her mother 
| “Ob ma!” she said, “ there are all the Lacys. They have 
their servants with them. 1 wish we had brought ours.” 
|| “So do 1,” rephed Mrs. Thornton, in a tone of vexation; 
| but your father would not permit me to bring any.” 
i “ And do see, amma, how plainly they are dressed ; black 
|silks with no trimming, and dunstable cottage hats. How 
| provoking that I should have puton my new mandarine dress 
jand crape hat.” 
‘| “tis unfortunate,” said the lady, who could not endure to 
jsee people aping their betters ; “have you nothing plainer in 
| your trunk ? You might change it even now.’ 

“No,” replied Matilda, in a disconsvlate tone, “1 must 
wear it now ; but there is another thing I wished to mention 
The Hollins are all here, and be sure you do not notice them 

, While the Lacys are near. 1 would not forthe world let them 
j know such old-fashioned people are our acquaintances.’ 

“Oh yes—vou need not charge me. 1 know it is well 
enough to visit them while peaches are ripe; but they ought 
not to be surprised if T cut them here 

| These amiable and sensible arrangements being finished 
Matilda again took George Fenton's arm, and resumed her 
walk. Rosa was not without her share of vanity, and the ad 
lmiration she excited gave a richer bloom to her cheek ; and a 
‘new brilliancy to her eye. She noticed in particular a young 
man, who stood alone at the end of the upper deck, his eyes 
and thoughts, turned from the crowd and scenery around 
| seemed fixed, she could not but observe, in deep admiration on 
herself alone. At first Rosa thought this accidental, but her 
triend Ellen Ross had also seen him, and laughingly congra 
tulated her on her conquest. Rosa was pleased; for young 
and romantic, she Was on the look-out for adventure, When 
in the course of their promenade the party passed the young 
man, Rosa often glanced towards him, and when their eyes 
wet, hers were immediately cast down with a blush, and his 


turned smilingly away. He was very handsome, had the air 


of a man of fashion, and seemed to equal all Rosa’s ideas of 
a hero. The stranger, perceiving that his admiration was 
noticed, and that it was not displeasing to the fair olyect 
took advantage of it, by be1ng always near her party, so that 
he waght be at hand to place a chair tor Rosa, or pick up her 
\\teather tan. He also seated bunsell opposite her at table, and 

assisted her When the other gentlemen were otherwise en 


gaged. By bis respectial attentions he gamed the good will 

of all the party, and thus soon established a sort of acquaint 

ance between them. Rosa now found his conversation, she 
‘}told her friend Ellen, as interesting as his appearance, 

“T wonder who he can be?” ste said, “ He ts evidently @ 
gentleman. | wish we knew his name—but we can give him 
one. What shall it be!’ 

The incognito 
| ‘No, that it is too common; he must have something ro 
mantic; something like Ronald Mactreyor. Ah, yes, Ronald 
|MacGregor, ‘That was aiwass a lasouritte name with me 
j How sweetly it will svund, wal it wot, billy 2’ 
“Oh, vastly,” replied bilen, with an air ol pique 
* And sol suppose you are going to take thos Mr. Ronald 
* MacGregor tor your hero, You see. eutirely to have forgot 
liten my cousin, whom you have promised me to wait for 


| 
| 
| 
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“Oh, true; but Eliy dear, | have been thinking it was very| “No, no, my teeth absolutely chatter here, so you may go (ur. and when she again lovuked up to thank bim for the 
foolish in us to uiake such promises as we did at school, I) without me.” \service he nad rendered her, the evident pleasure that shone 


have not seen your cousin for many years, and he may come| All the party preferred the comforts of a fire to a walk ex-|jim her eyes made his heart throb with joy. Young and ro. 
licept Elien, Matilda, Rosa, and George. They were joined| mantic as | erself, Rusa’s beauty, and the circumstances of 
their meeting. had made a deep impression on his imagina- 
tion, and he already began to hope his heart had found a rest- 


home engaged to some one else.” 
“] kept my word, although I had never seen your brother.”"' by Mr. Augustus Lacy, who oflered his arm to Matilda; and, 
“ Well, George fell in love with you, which alters the cane. | wrapped up to their throats, the party set out. The fashion- 
Qnly imagine how foolish I should feel, if, after waiting for! able pair, Matilda and Mr. Lacy, had not proceeded far betor: ing-place in the bosom of this fairy creature. 
him for two years, vet (for he will not be home until then), they began to falter. Climbing steep ascents, and springing| “How singular you should be here just at this moment,’ 
he should not like me, and then I should be too old to get aljover rocks, did not accord with tight dresses or French mo-|S#ld Rosa, as she took his ofiered arn, to return. “I am sure 
new lover, so I think if I find any deserving enough I shall! rocco shoes. we leit you behind i the steam-boat.” 
| Rosa, Ellen, and George amused themselves very much, I did intend to go tarther, but 1 was so irresistibly attract 


vot remember my promise to you,” | 
“This is vour friendship, is it? If T had foreseen such| watching the ascent of the fashionables. Sighing and com-! ed to the Mountain-house, that 1 was forced to abandon m 


faithlessness | would never have refused the rich Mr. Bradley; plaiming, clinging to every tree, and resting every five minutes, | other plans.” 
they at last arrived at the summit, where they threw them-|| ‘This speech might have passed unobserved were it not for 


the tone in which it was uttered, and the expression of the 








to accept your brother!’ 
“Elly, you are absurd to-day! It is not probable I shall selves on the grass quite exhausted. 
cver ere this stranger again, so do not look so cross, and I will “Well!” said Matilda, almost out of breath, “if I had! eyes, which told Rosa it was directed to herself. This, she 
promise to be cruel to all my true knights, and wait and see! known what kind of a walk I was to take | would never have | W4@S Conscious, Was not quite proper in an entire stranger, and 
| have ruined my French shoes, torn my blonde ||tmmediately became grave and silent. Her compamon saw 
This is no place for, the change, and repented the indiscrety n by which he was 


sensible it was caused. A/tuough his endeavours were now 


how I like your cousin, or, what is more to the purpose, how) come, 
he likes me.” | gauze veil, and almost killed myself. 
The ery of “ Kaatskill baggage,” aroused the school friends: people of quality.” 

from their romantic discussion. The blue misty mountains “Can you tell me, sir,” said Mr. Lacy to George, “ why this! Vain to render her as cordial and animated as before, his re 

which had for some time formed so lovely a back ground to) barbarous place ever became so tashionable 2” 

the landscape, now quite near, were seen to great advantage, “Surely this magnificent scenery is a sufficient reason.” : 

covered with verdure to their sununits; no cottage nor field “Bless ne! I think there is scenery enough on the river) briskly homewards. The ladies often looked timidly around, 

varied the green unbroken surtace, until the eye rested on the before one gets here to satisfy any reasonable person ; there is | although repeatedly, assured no danger was to be apprehend 
ed, as the animal was no doubt far away. Screams and 


| spect and adu.iration mereased. 
Ellen had now become quite strong, and the party moved 


no necessity to risk one’s lite for more.” 


Mountain-house. This abode of gaiety was placed in a niche 
‘Por my part,’ said Matilde, “} would never leave the | crashing of branches were heard above them, and the next 


near the top of one of those lofty mountains, and looked like 
a delightful cetirement from the bustle of cities and fashion- city, were it not the fasinon. 1i I were a tairy | would change | moment Matilda aud Mr. Lacy were seen tlving down, spring 
able lite. Qur party were auwong those who landed for the |/all trees into houses, all fields into paved streets, and bushes Mag trom rock to rock, with vulgar haste, laces and French 
purpose of visiting that celebrated spot, Their drive, through into people.” | shoes being quite sorgotten. 
“Very good! very good, faith! you have a fine taste, Miss) “‘Oh the bears! the tigers!" they cned 
; 3 ; | ) 


every Variety of woodland and mountain scenery, en:bellished 
| Notwithstanding the «ntreaties of George for them to stop 


by the laurels and rhododendrons in full flower, brought ex-| Thornton.” 
pressions of admiration trom every lip. Even Clara uttered “Is there no charm,” said George, “in sitting thus on the the atinghted tashionables hurried on; delicacy and affectation 
an exclamation of delight, when gazing out of the window she very summit of a steep and lofty mountain, while so vast an) Were given to the winds, and when our party overtook them 
beheld the Mountain-house, with its piazza and high white) extent of beautilully variegated country is spread out before they found them sunk in exhaustion on the grass. Fortu 
columns, standing on a pedestal of rocks, in a dark evergreen | you !”’ nately tor ail, they reached the road just as an empty carriage 
grove, immediately above her. But as near as the house“ None to me, on my word,” said Lacy. “T see little sense | Was passing. This was stopped by George, who after placing 
seemed, two miles of slow toiling the weary horses passed (tn fatiguing one’s self to death to climb up to the moon, mere-| the ladies in it, invited the stranger to take a seat. He ck 

over before the travellers arrived. They ascended the steps ly to see our fine rivers and mountains dwindle into brooks clined 1, and bowing, turned to depart. 

of the piazza, and astonishment and pleasure were depicted and hillocks, besides running the risk of having one’s head “Tam truly indebted to you,” sam George, “for your ser 
on each countenance while they gazed around. The world, snapt off by a bear, or some other wild beast. Come, let's go | vices to-day, and should be glad to make your acquaintance 
seemed spread out to their view immediately below them.) home; ‘pon my word, I don’t halt like remaining in such a My name is George Fenton.” 


The hilly country, so lately passed over, was now a plain; the desolate spot.” Now, thought Rosa, he must tell his name. The stranger 


Hudson had shrunk into a brook; and the Highlands, to which “Bears are seldom seen in summer,” said George, “and hesitated, blushed, smiled ; said he should be proud to culti 


a few hours before they had looked up with awe, now from never so near the house; besides, they will not attack you un- Y@te Mr. Fenton's acquaintance, bowed, and disappeared. 
“So,” said George, “1 thought he weuld have told us his 


this elevation appeared hillocks. Our travellers gazed a long less you provoke them.” 
name; but the gentleman, if one he be, seems inclined to re- 


time with increasing wonder and pleasure until aroused by “ Well, | wish I may never see Broadway again, if ] would 
Mr. Thornton, who came to remind them that dinner was, come here were it not the fon.” 


main incognito.’ 

On arriving at the house they found the post coaches which 
were to take them away already at the door, and the remain 
der of their party in alarm at their protracted stay. 


nearly ready. | With a contemptuous sicile George sprang up, and pto- | 
Pes pe ‘s pe art carro he a ‘but I = posed to resume their walk. Matilda and Lacy told them to 
coniess, after so long a ride, 1 Would ike something more sub) 8 ~y would follow, anc said ; : 
stantial than rocks and trees; so hasten your toilets, ladies.’ a cron dies v7 hat ee aemaes meebo 7 “ What do you think of my constancy to your cousin now ! 
“Dear me! exclaimed Mrs. Ross, “1 shall not be ready 11) think those ladies had been brought up in the country. As for Whispered Rosa to Ellen, while on the way down the moun 
a long time. Oh! tow I wish I had some of my negr Miss Fenton, she jumps and skips along like a young fawn.” tain. “ What could be more like a hero than the stranger’: 


women with me; but your silly laws would free them if I Rosa, Ellen, and George walked merrily on, enjoying the conduct? 1 think I am obliced bv all rules of romance and 

brought them out of our state ; what shall I do?" pleasurable feeling exeretsing in such onl air sleeve pro chivalry to surrender my heart to him? Uf 1 mistake not, hi 
“My dear Mrs. Ross,” said Mrs. Thornton, “ there SHO) duces. They lett the house far behind them, and insensibly is in one of the coaches behind.” 

necessity to worry yourself about your attire. I informed my- penetrated to the darkest recesses of the pine forests. Here “Oh! I dare sav,” observed Ellen coldly, “he will follow 


self particularly on that subject before I left the city, and I the ladies seated themselves on a fallen tree, while George left | you all over, But you had better take care how you listen te 
am told by the best authorities that it is not fashionable to them to gather some scarlet lilies, which grew on the top of every stranger you see. He does not seem disposed to make 


dress at dinner ere here. No one stays more than twodays 4 mass of rocks near them. your acquaintance openly.” 
at this place, and all the handsomest articles are reserved for |, a or ‘ st 
aad J ie . |" “ How silent and lonely it is all around,” said Rosa; “the | Clara was placed on the same seat with the friends, anv 
Saratoga. 
: » | rave » sun can seldom penetrate these massy evergreens s. Fe ‘ as shi iced : ast betwee in 
« There are the Lacys in the drawing-room,” observed Ma- ||"#¥ ° the sun can seldom pene trate these massy evergreens. Mrs. Fenton sighed a ahe noticed the contrast between thei 
The song of the birds echoes as if in a large hall.” Rosa and Ellen were all bloom and animation and happiness 


tilda; “they are in their travelling dresses, and I am sure we 
|| “It is very gloomy here,” said Ellen, looking timidly jwhile every feature of Clara’s pale and expressive counts 


I do! nance betrayed her sorrow ; and her mother felt a pang of 1 


” 


may do as they do. 

The Lacys stood at the head of the New-York fashion 
ables ; therefore any dress that was sanctioned by them was 
of course proper, and our party accordingly dined in their look, what is that horrid thing 
|, Rosa looked up—trom a recess in the rocks a bear was ac- 


around; * this place looks like a retreat for wild beasts 
{not much like being so far from the house. Ah! Rosa, Rosa‘ morse when she saw how great an alteration a few days had 
” produced in this sensitive being. Since thev had left home 
she had been in a state of apparent apathy. Nothiag moved 


travelling dresses. 
her, nothing interested her. She appeared entirely engrossed 


The next morning the house was early astir to witness) tually making his way towards them. Ellen fell motionless 
the rising of the sun. Clara, who had spent the greatest part) to the ground, while Rosa uttered a loud shriek. At that mo- 
of the night in mournful reflections, did not awake soon ‘ment a stranger rushed between them and the animal, which, 
enough; the rest of the party arose, and did not regret the, after surveying the threatening attitude of his enemy, turned When we arrive at the Springs she will, no doubt, be more 


loss of a few hours’ sleep, when they witnessed the splendid, | and calmly walked away. George now appeared, and snateh-_ anitised, and w ill perhaps recover from this deep dejection 
But at the Springs Clara was the same She spent most ¢ 


with her own sad thoughts. 


It is cruel to grieve her so,” thought Mrs. Fenton; © but 


and to them new spectacle of the brillant clouds preceding | ing up Ellen, soon succeeded in reviving her. He then led her 
the march of the monarch of light, coming, to all appearance, !’ slowly homeward, motioning Rosa to follow. After the first, ber time in her own room. All attentions were rejected by a 
from out the earth far below them || excitement, Rosa threw herself down on the tree, and relieved quiet withdrawing. and a cold seriousness, which succeeded 
The stranger knew i sending from her all whom the interesting style of he! 


“Come, ladies,” said George after breakfast, ‘put on your! her terrified heart by a flood of tears. 
After a short stay at Lebanon. Mrs 


hats, and let us walk up the peak.” | this would be of service to her, and stood gutetly by her side, beauty had attracted 
“Not 1,” said Mrs. Ross, who sat shivering by the fire ;) until she became more composed. When Rosa had recovered Fenton and her party sat out for Niagara and Canada, and 

“T cannot expose myself to this wintry air. I declare, Mr.|!a little she raised her eyes, and Ronald MacGregor, the hero of 0M their return engaged rooms at Ballston Spa. Mrs. Thorn 

Ross, it | had had any idea how cold a place this was, I would | her imagination, stood before her! How charming! He had ton Was not at all pleased with this last arrangement. 

never have come. | am halt frozen.” | appeared just at the mght moment to save her life pe thaps. “How can you wish to stay at so stupid a place as Bal! 
“It is not always as cold as it is to-day, and a walk, my!| Now indeed she might think of him. Ellen herself would! ton?" she said to Mrs. Fenton; “‘all life and fashion is a! 

dear, will warm you.’ "not object. These thoughts flashed rapidly throngh Rosa's’ Saratoga.’ 
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“ It is for that very reason | preterred couing hese, Bere | 
is no ceremony ; we all do as we please. 


" | be placed in an awkward situation. 
There they are all acquaintance. 


! 
hie uty be an lnproyet 
1 tear I have given huw two much encourage: | 


slaves to etiquette. De,end upon it, the really best society is) meut; but he certainly isa gentleman. Lam sure Ellen's cousin, 


here, while the mere dashers and dressers go to Saratoga.” 


The rest of the party were aimost all of opinion that dress- 


ing and going to balls was the principal thing they came tor ; 
and accordingly, after a short stay, they all re moved to Sara- | 
toga. While on their way there Matilda and Mrs. Thornton 
busied themselves arranging their dresses for that day. 

“We must appear quite plain at dinner,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton; “for the Lacys, and many of the first people, I hear, | 
never dress until evening; we shall then look so much gen- | 
teeler, as the rest of the company will, no doubt, have on al! 
their finery.” 

As Mrs. Thornton and ber daughter were the most fashion- | 
ladies of our 


in these matters. According!y, at dinner the 


| nephew—Arthur Stanton. 


,was delighted to tind that he and 
| Here Was a charuang terumnation to the mystery! Her ta-| 


|| Arthur Stanton, cannot be haif as handsome or agreeable.” 


The cotillion was ended. Rosa seated herselt beside her) 
mother, aud at the same moment beheld Mrs. Ross enter thc 
roo leaning on the stranger's arm. i! 

“Ladies,” said Mrs. Ross, “permit me to introduce my | 
Arthur, this is your cousin Ellen, 
whom I suppose you cannot recognise as the little girl you 
‘eit elg it years ago.” 

Elen received her cousin with the greatest pleasure, and 
the u known were one, 
vourile 


jan of uniting Rosa and her tondly remembered 


able of all the company, their opinion was always submitted to | Cousin taig ht now be brought about. 


Rosa Was sient with wonder and contusion, The eyes ol 


“No, ne!” she replied, walking rapidly around the room 
“there is no more composure for me here I was quct—l 
wes composed, but you and that detested Danford have wor 
ried and persecuted me until | am mad—distracted. But do 
not hope I shall ever be wearied into your measures. I you 
wish it, | will vow never to look on Philip Grant again, but] 

ill also vow never, never, to marry that dreadtul Dantord.”’ 

Clara’s mother gazed in astonishment on the change a few 
Her tace, before so pale, 
eves tlashed 


uunutes had created in her daughter. 


was coloured high with emotion. Her genth 


' wildly, and her hair, tossed back from her fair forehead, tell 


disordered on her neck. Mrs. Fenton could seareely believe 
that this could be Clara—that she, who had appeared so cold, 
gentle, and retiring, had such a fund of deep and passionate 
teeling lying dormant im her heart 

“How oust this poor child have suffered !” 
“I did not dream she possessed such strength of soul— yee 


she thought 


party all appeared in plain dark silk dresses, with muslin | Lue sung Staaten were fixed on her with an expression of | yes! I see it all now—] have nearly sacniced my child to 


pelerines ; and their dismay can be imagined, when the Lacys 


and their large party entered in full dress! Gay mandarines, | 


palmyrenes, and painted muslins, lace caps, and fancy coit 

fures dazzled their eyes, and made their plain attire appear, 
sull more homely. 
fashion’s slaves, this was of litiie moment, and she w 
amused at the evident mortification of poor Mrs. Thornton j 
and Matilda. ‘They were so completely disconcerted by this | 


really trivial circumstance, that all pleasure fled. Their ap: | 


was much | 


To Mrs. Fenton, who was not one ot! 


the deepest tenuerness 
“ Now, 
with we!’ 
“Oh no,” she replied, smuliig ; 
‘That evening s.1s. Fenton jeined ber entreaties with those 
of a Mr. Vaniord to prevail on Clara to dance. 
4 young man of fortune and family, 
had been much gratihed with his attentions to her daughter, 
and was very much 


Miss Fento. ” he said, “ you cannot refuse to dance 
“I heve no excuse to offer.’ 


As he was 
Clara’s prudent mother 


exed at her extreme coldness to him 


gratily my ambitious views. but | wiil endeavour to rectify 
my fault immediately, and shall commence by writing to my 
husband.” 

Clara, who was stll walking in great agitation about the 
A flute was heard beneath the 
window breathing the same sweet ltahan au which she had 
listened to a few nights before she left home, three months 


room, now suddenly stopped. 


since. 


‘Mother! mother!’ she rapturously exclaimed, “ Philip is 


petites failed them, and they could not recover during dinner. || When Mr. Dantord arrived first at the pavilion, he had been nere—de you not hear hin!” 


“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Thornton, on their return to the | 


drawing-room, “who could Lave nunagined the Lacys would |, 


have dressed so much !”’ | 
“Pray mamma,” said Matilda sullenly, 
be so mistaken? 1 felt so mean in my shabby silk !” 
“Never mind, my child, we will see to-morrow If we can-| 


} 
} 


not look a little better.” 


very much struck with the pensive beauty of Clara's counte 
nance, and attributing ber dejection to illness, had endeavour- 
ed to do all in his power to ajuse and interest her. He often | 


{ 
side when she accompanied her mother to the fountain, or) 


strolled languidly around the piazzas. His assiduities wer 


seldour rewarded except by a taint smile; he even fancied 


| Writangr. 


‘You are mistaken,” replied Mrs, Fenton, who was busily 


‘It is some other tute 
mistaken 


‘No, no, lL cannot be Yes, Philip, | have not 


“how could you | urged her to waik or ride with him—was continually by her |) orgotten the taith I vowed, although tortune has been ‘most 


untrue.’ 
Mrs. Fenton in the mean while timehed her letter. Her 
Clara trom Piuliyp, she said, bad hitherto 


plans for detaching 


The next morning, anxious to repair their fault, the ladies, |! sometimes his approach caused an expression of pain to cross been of no avail; she believed that hers was an attachment 


at Mrs. Thornton’. suggestion, selected their gayest and 
richest dresses for dinner. 


and ornaments, they satied in triumph ito the dining-room, | 


her countenance Mr. Dantord, however, by degrees became 


Covered with iace and ribbons || too deeply interested in Clara to be easily discouraged by her) troymmg health it not lite. 


coldness, particularly as her mother in thanking him tor his 


which nothing could eradicate, and which she teared was des- 
They were sacrificing their daugh 


ter, she added, to gratity their own ambition, and ended by 


where, to their astonishument and contusion, they beheld the || -tlorts towards rend: ring her daughter more cheerful, had en. | entreating her husband to retract his ret sal to their union, 


Lacys, and all the rest, in calico and gingham dresses, with 
b 


treated him to bear with the listlessness of sickness and still 


ind periuut her daughter to return home betore it was too late 


brown linen and black silk aprons! Unable to recover from this |! assist her to beguile Clara from the sadness in which she was! She was in the act of folding up her epstle when Rosa en 


blow, Mrs. Thornton, on pretence of illness, precipitately aros« 
and left the apartment, tollowed by her husband and daugh- 
ter, and the smiles and shrugs of the Lacys 
Mrs. Thornton’s peace of mind, the Lacys and their friends 

left Saratoga that afternoon. Her party being now the most 

distinguished there, she was at liberty to indulge her own | 
whuns, and dress in any manner she might fanev. This she | 


did, much to the annoyance of those who looked up to her joined to her separation from Philip, was fast wearing Clara) In vain, Mr. Fenton said, he 


as their model, and who endeavoured in vain to follow her 
through all her changes. The evening of this unlucky din- 
ner there was a bal! at the Pavilion. Rosa was dancing, and 
endeavouring to attend to her partner, and to appear as ani 
mated as usual; but her thoughts, in spite of her efforts, often 
wandered to the handsome stranger. She had again seen him 
at Niagara, and indeed at almost every place where they stop- | 
and contrived often to meet 
but never 
perplexed and occupied Rosa, and 


He evidently followed her 
ber alone, or while walking with Ellen and George, 
ippeared openly. ‘This 
she at last became conscious he interested her more than any 
of the devoted admirers who continually surrounded her, could 
ever do. He had not, however, appeare d at the Springs. She 
tor three weeks, and now bean to fear sh 

behold him. All the 
had been mdu ging in must now be 


had not seen him 
should never again sweet fancies and 
agreeable visions she 
abandoned. Sighing at these sad anticipations, Rosa raised her 
eyes, and beheld the object of her romantic reverie, the mys 
terlous Ronald MacGregor, 
against the wall opposite, gazing on her with an expression 
Rosa's eves tell, and she blushed 


betore her! He was leaning 
of the greatest admiration 


deeply. The stranger immediately approached, and inquired 
alter her health and that of her party 
‘They 


But you are 


are all well, | thank vou 


dancing, I perceive; may I not hope for the 


honour of your hand in the next cotillion ? 
Rosa would have danced with hin willingly, but he was a 
acted so oddly ; she was aware it was not 


stranger, and had 
proper, yet knew notin what manner to retuse 
a slight hesitation she r: pled, with nairete, 

“Twould with pleasure, but I have not the honour of your 
acquaintance.’ 

“It that is your only objection, I can easily obviate it.” ' 

He turned and left the agitation Rosa 
Watched for his re-entrance. 

if he can procure an introduction,” 


room. In great 


she thought, “ I shall 


j at present plunged. 


After) 


The attentions of this person had always 
been unpleasant to Clara; but when repeated refusals could 
his heart and hand, and when with her mother to second him 
he became more urgent and importunate, poor Clara some 
times thought she would willingly lose her life, so that she 
might but be free from her tormentor. This persecution, 


down, She became thinner and paler every day. Still un 


‘complaining!y she bore her sad lot and scarcely spoke or moved 


voluntarily, This evening Mr. Danford, whom nothing could 


| daunt, had been very anxious for Clara to dance with hin. 


Her mother also jomed him, and urged her to gratify then 
At first Clara shook her head dejectedly, too 
wearied to reply. At length she positively refused, and 
begged them to let her remain in peace, for she was too weak 
Sull her tormentor 


“only once. 


and il te speak, much less to dance, 
urged her to retract her denials, until at last the poor gurl 
werrted out of all remains of patience, turned suddenly, to 
wards him, exclaiming vehemently, ee 

‘What! do you wish such a poor, miserable, heart-broken 

vretch as I to dance! Do you not see lam dving under your, 
persecutions ? I will bear this no longer—1 tell vou I never 
vill dance with you—! never will love you nor marry you— 
so torment me no longer.” 

She walked rapidly through the door near which she had 
wen sitting, and tollowed by her dismayed mother, rushed into 
eT room 

“Clara! Clara!” began the vexed Mrs. Fenton. “ How 

can you behave in this manner?” 
‘Oh, mother!’ said Clara, while the tears burst over her 


face, “dearest mother, have compassion on me—do not let 


” 


that hatetul man torment me to my dymg hour—oh take me 
vome ! Tam most wretched here !” 

“Clara, dear, you know you must not look towards home 
vith hope.” 

“] hope for nothing—that feeling is gone forever. Ido 
net ask to go to him—it is not the distance which separates 
us that I mourn—but you would force from me my only trea.) 
forget him—to love and marry! 


” 


sure—you would have me 
wnother. "Tis that which distracts me—'tis that which is 
drsining lite away.” 

* Dear Clara, you know I only act for your benefit—do com- } 
pose yourself.” " 


Mrs 
It was trom her husband, and her 


tered the room smilingly with a letter in her band 
Fenton broke the seal 


Fortunately for | not prevent him trom again and again entreating herto accept | surprise and pleasure can be toagimed when she found it the 


same in substance with the one she had just finished to him 
Mr. Fenton said that since Philip had been separated from 
Clara, and had lost all hope of ever obtarning her hand, he 
Nothing aroused him 


im tis power te 


had sank into the greatest dejection 
had done all 
render him more cheerful! he had lost all lite and spirit, and 
any thing. He 
that he was suffering was too evident, 
and paler every day added Mr. Fenton, “and 
cannot bear to see him suffer thus through my ambition; se 
and if vou are willing, 1 
with this 
48 SOOT) as possible, and in 
n be happy.” Mrs. Fenton was de 
livhted to find her husband's sentiments so much in unison 
It was indeed a singular councidence that the 


all wish todo or be never complained, but 


for he became thinner 


‘Llove the boy ° 


it Clara has not changed her mind, 
give my consent totheir union. FE have sent Philip 
letter, so bring them both home 


heaven's name let ther 


with her own 


husband and the wife should have arrived at the same con 


clusion at the same time. Joy now took possession of all 


hearts. The happy Philip, who had been anxiously waiting 
Virs. Fenton's decision, was sent tor by her and welcomed as 
her future son. Soon after, our party cetarned to New-York, 
ind the now blooming ind happy Clara was united to Philip 
Arthur Stanton'’s incegnite 


arrived unexpectedly from 


Grant. The mystery regarding 
sas soon explamed He had 
Europe and was on his way to his father’s residence when he 
et Rosa, The impression she oade on his romantic and 
im,»ctuous feelings was so great that he determined to give 
up his intention of going home a farther ac 
her name and place ot residence would 
hin the pleasure of again meeting her. Mra. Ross, 
he soon discovered lus aunt, and fearful of wound 


ing his jather’s feelings, should be hear that he went to Kaats- 


until he made 
quaintance with her ; 
tnsure 


must be 


kul before he saw him, he remaimed wncog until such time as 
tne judged he had succeeded in raking such an tmterest for 


‘ hom in Rosa's heart that she would not forget hin while away 


lover of Rowe. The 
varriage, however, did not toke place until the following year 


Arthur Stanton was soon the aces jited 
Soon after which, Rosa set out for the south to attend the wed 
ding of her brother George and Ellen Ross, and among the 
happiest reminiscences of the gay parties is the trip te the 
Spnags 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 





For the Mirror 


TO A VERY YOUNG AUTHOR, 
BY ISIDORA. 


Wake, boy, nor in the world of dreams 
Thus idly soar on tancy’s wing ; 
Porswear the muse’s witching themes, 
Nor dare to taste the madd’ning spring 
Arise, and break the ‘ whispering reed,” 
And throw the “gray goose quill” away ; 
For if on fancy’s dreams you teed, 
You'll lack a dinner many a day. 
Wak«! seize the plough, the scythe, the plane, 
‘the awl, the chisel, or the square; 
Head work you'll tind is wholly vain, 
Unless you learn to live on atr. 


Sec vonder beau, se smart and trim, 
With canibric ruffles, broadcloth fine 

Think you the pen did that tor him? 
No, boy, he never wrote a line. 


And see that other, plump and sleek, 
Whose great, round, rosy face display* 
As plain as such a face can speak, 
Good quiet nights and well-ted days. 
Think you ‘t was the rhyming trade 
That brought him such good cheer, my lad? 
No, no! an author ne'er display'd 
A torm so round, a face so glad. 
But there goes one whose e/bows show, 
And tace of care, his luckless trade ; 
The soul that's stamp’d upon Ais brow 
Is but the “mark upon the blade.” 


Boy, think of garrets, duns, and debt, 

Long scores, short commons—hateful themes! 
Abjure the rhyming trade—forget 

Your journey to the world of dreams. 





SPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY. 
Virror 


Brandywine Springs, September, (850 


70 tae Exditor of the 


Sin—Among the nondescript brpeds of the times, who flour- 
ish their ephemeral hour in this haunt of fashion and of beauty, 
there is one who is a dandy of the first water. The thing 


has been here now for some eight or nine days; from what 


part or portion of the confederacy, 1 know not—though he | 


stems to iave a “down-east”’ accent. He 1s not a native of 
Missouri, and is, I dare be sworn, a stranger to alligators and 
the Red river. 
each hand; his numerous 
secured by hali-a-dozen chains, that cast a kind of halo over 
an embroidered vest, ingrained with flowers and “all sorts of 


He holds in his dexter, whenever he promenades 


He sports an indefinite number of rings on 


brooches and bosom-studs are 


things.” 
the beautitul terrace, a glass, which ever and anon he gives to 
one of the upper or dormant windows of his soul, with what 
he supposes a most unapproachable suavity. His face is a 
vacant, sleepy globe, of an oblong appearance—and his glance 
is as void of expression as an oyster freshly caught and pre- 
maturely exposed to view. He has received the ridicule and 
pity of so many, that, dull as is his penetration, he begins to see 
through the smiles of the ladies, and feels the smothered mu- 
sic of their laugh, as they pass him in his eccentric circum- 
gyrations about the premises, Such premeditated dandyism 
finds no advocates among the sober sojourners here from the 
city of Brotherly Love, | have sometimes woudered how 
such an anomaly would feel or proceed ina drawing-room in 
Arch-street, surrounded by a spiritual band of tair, intellectual 
quakeresses, each: one with “ her tresses parted on her sinless 
brow.’ His fund of pretty things would be like nothingness 
before them, and he would “ desire to depart.’ 

No place appears to me to secure the affection and the 
imagination, in a kind of thrall, like these springs. The roads 
an the vicinity are superior for gig-riding on an alternoon, 
they are 
ihe 


restless tide of tastion and beauty hunuwnng in the plazza— 


when it is cloudy without ram; and the evenings! 
like a saint's Vision—so pure, animating, and pleasant 


the swell of music when the moon ts msing over the tair wood 
lands and fields to the east—the sweet country air, and the 
wide expanse of scene presented at one glance to the eye, do 
most marvellously Hluminate the understanding and cheer the 
heart. It is pleasant too, to make up a small and select party 
to pick blackberries, which are very abundant in the vicinity 
—‘pour passer le temps ;"’ and with a flute and a guitar, 
brought by seme benevolent beau for the use of his infended, 
and some three or tour good vocalists, we manage to Lill the 
woodland side with melody as we assemble beneath some fine 
tree, after all onr months are well stained, and the rose Jipset 


= ae eel 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





\|the fair have become purple from the gathered spoils of se- 
questered hedges. In such adventures, where a beautiful 
|| scene is occasionally presented, tout @ coup, to the view, and 
( where every thing breathes of leisure and peace, there is a 
‘rare combination of circumstances calculated to induce clever'| 
‘thoughts and feelings. | 
A few miles distant from this nucleus of the graces, the || 
|stream, called, in defiance of euphony, Brandywine, goes|| Ir may not be known to the reader, that the little town o/ 
| sparkling on its quiet way. 1 have walked its banks alone, || Paltimore, in Munster, was once the rival of Algiers in ma- 
| many, many miles. 1 wishthat Bryant could see it. Never | ritime audacity, or that the strong-hold of the Irish buca- 
| was nature, in its quiet holiness, more sweetly developed thar, | hiers was destroyed by the daring servants of the dey. Such, 
on the forest-banks of the Brandywine. For leagues they || however, is the fect: Baltimore was reduced by the pirates o! 
are overhung with the aspen, the willow, and the ash, and |the Mediterranean in the year sixteen hundred and thirty. 
ithe blue tide lapses along to “the music of its own wild |) one, and the neighbouring country pillaged. Nearly the whole 
\ichime.”” It is impossible to resist the solitary swegtness ot || Of the inhabitants were carried into captivity, and the history 
its cadence, for it trembles like a speil upon the ear and heart. || of the melancholy aflair is sufficiently romantic and novel to 
At intervals, high precipitous rocks, over which the green || ¢xcuse the te'ling. 
|| shrubbery of the wood hangs its rustling drapery, are discerned, | The renowned Patrick Deiugnan was wont to say, that 
|| towering into the air, poised so carelessly to the eye, that a) there was rebellion in the sound of the O; treason, he de. 
| breath of the summer breeze would seem to movethem., Many i clared, lurked within its magic circle, and therefore he held it 
"elegant and tasteful chateaux have been built on high and |) unpossible that one who allowed this rotund character to pre. 
|| picturesque portions of the shores, and present an appearance || cede his name could be loyal. The doctor had not much ac- 
limpressively beautiful—in many cases their white walls and | qusintance with history, or he could have illustrated his doc 
trie by reference to the aunais ot other days. There was a 
tiave When it was dishonourable ina big or little Oto be either 
a good subject or an honest man. Sir John Davies assures 











PETER THE PIRATE. 


“Unknown to fear, the bucanier, 
Self-crown'd the ocean ranger, 

Blow high, blow low, his course will steer, 
His element is danger.’ 








|| luxuriant gardens appear to skirt some precipitous steep that 
jlooks frowning darkly down upon the blue river beneath. 
| Veseription tails to portray the scothing sounds and infiu- 
‘ences that spring up at every step of a sojourner’s progress || Us, that every chieftain in his time kept a pair of Donald 
through these calm recesses. It seems to me that the vale of || beans on his establishment, tor the purpose of supplying his 
‘the Arno, or Chaumony itself, could hardly yield more “thick- | iarder with beet and mutton, borrowed irom the domains of 
coming fancies.” No man of mind or heart can retire from |j 81s neighbours; and every one knows, that until within the 
such a spot without unanalyzed pleasure and food for futur || last titty years the whole of the western coast was almost ex 
contemplation. A number of manufactories, in very romantic || clusively in the possession of Milesian pirates or smugglers 
locations, skirt the stream—they are generaily built with taste, | We read in the old chronicles collectea in Harris’s Hibernica, 
‘and add much to the coup d’@il. The country round about || that various expeditious, under the Lourmonts of the day 
lis rife with the storied associations of the wars and contlicts of | “ere undertaken against their strony-holds; but, although 
Hereabouts, in former times, the sanguinary i iuany of them obtained an atrocious distunction, none of them 





| the olden time. 


* || giant of battle stamped his iron feet, and scattered his glowing | ever arrived at the opulence and extent which were attained 


| death-shot ; and the onset shout has rung of old where swains || by Baltimore in the beginning ot the seventeenth century. It, 
|| now hie to breathe declarations and read answers oi peace in i| as weil as the adjoining district, was peopled by the O’Dris: 
jthe partial eyes of their beloved ones, and where the song-bird || colls, a hardy, daring, and maritime race. Their chief strong- 
overflows the bowers with a rich stream of melody. If you|| hol was at one time full of all the luxuries and wealth, not 
l\umagine this deserij tion imbued with the eis poetica, you i only ot Europe, but of Asia; and they did not fail to lay un 


| 
‘must recollect that the place is redolent of its influences. |der contribution every merchant vessel that ventured out 


There are a number of common-place powder-iills about the |, without a convoy. Their vessels were to be met in every sea; 


jone bears in mind the tetchy and eccentric nature of their) 
j contents, for gunpowder has the trascible reputation of tasking 
fire at the slightest otlence. On the gates of these houses 
jare inscribed the words “no admittance ;”’ a precaution, 
jit appears to me, quite unnecessary. By the way, my ears | 
were grievously disturbed at Wilmington by the explosion ot | 
Although situated nearly two miles from the; 
}town, it shook it like an untimely fig-tree. It is generally | 
supposed to have been struck with lightning. No living thing | 
was destroyed, except an adolescent grimalkin, who Was! 
singed and done for in the twinkling of aneye. If her suffer 
‘ings were great, itis a consolation to her surviving kindred 1n } 
the cat-line, to know that they were brief. She died in vouth 


It was not her melancholy lot to grow old and find the keen 


ja powder-null. 


| 


discrimination of her whiskers blunted in the lapse of years 
or to behold uncaught mice bounding before her languid eve 
)No! she went when her velvet paws were uncramped by the 
diseases to which all cats are subject; and few of her race will 
be perautted to cause such a pother in their moments of dis 
solution ; for certes her death niade a great noise in the world 
As she was blown out of the centre of the eartli’s attractions 
and has not since been heard of, there ts no hypothesis in the 
soothing belief that she has gone to the shies! 

Apropos of Wilmington, I hope every one who visits that 
borough will spend one first day afternoon (Sunday) in the 
Friend's Meeting house. It ts situated on an eminence west 
oft the town; it is embowered with a few fine trees, and com 


mands a landscape of serene and extended beauty. Let one 


isten to some good speaker, moved eloquently by the spirit 
while he glances out of the open window between the rustling 
leaves tothe south and east, and he will beara charmed feelin, 


from the spot net soon to be forgotten. ‘To the south, through 


locusts, poplars, and willows that crowd the eminence, the view 
embracesthe pleasant vale ot Christiana with its sinuous stream 
to the east the sunbeams full in a rich flood upon the gree 

meadows, the heavy chumps of trees, and the pillared gates 
Eden 
Delaware stretches with its cloud-like 


and statues near the distant and magniti 
Park Beyond, the 
sails; and the lands of Jersey melt blue and faint into the 


nt croves ol 


It is a place to drink deep at the well of devotion 


W. 6. ¢ 


distance. 


and poctr 


Brandywine, that are not so agreeable to muse upon when | and in the pride of lawlessness, they even ventured to chastise 


jthe corsairs of the Aigean, who interfered with their plans 
| The terror which they inspired was chiefly owing to the bra 


very and skill of a youthtul leader, named Leary, but who was 


then, and has been since. known as “ Peter the Pirate.’ In 
;a population devoted to unluwtul pursuits, but little respect 
was shown to birth, and Peter was never happy enough te 
| know his parents. ‘lhe chief of the O’Driscolls had reared 
hue in his own house, educated him in his own terrible pr 
lession, and hailed with giadness the development of those 
nautical qualifications which ultimately placed him over the 
| tleets of Baltimore. In his skill and prowess the O’ Driscol! 
|had such confidence, that they attacked and fought with « 
certainty of success ; and under his command they never en 
countered deteat 
Though in the spirit of the ancients—which made Si 
Francis Drake a robber and a hero—they did not think piracy 
dishonourable, yet they did not decline the more gentle offices 
of trade, They tmported such commodities as the people « 
Munster needed, and exported such productions as thei 
The blending of the piratical with 
the mercantile character argued a certain degree of civiliza 


wants did not consume 


and they had arrived at the moral conclusion, even now 
1, that it was not proper that merchants should br 
They had already 
ind the largest fleet that ever left Ba! 
umand of Peter the Pirate, fo 
t the Mediterranean of the infidel huca 
under the walls of t! 


tion ; 
recog list 


plundered by any one but themselves. 


chastised the corsairs ; 


timore sailed, under the cor 


Algiers. It soon swe; 


und even anchored, it is said 


niers. 
Dev’ 


its return was hailed with enthusiasm by the O’Drisco! 


+ Capit il 

wnfires blazed on the hills around, and the shouts of gladnes 
thut issued from the populace might have been easily heard 
it the city called Cork, which, by the way, is not more than é 
good score miles distant. Of course, the most particula 
honours were P rid the naval hero, Peter the Pirate. He felt- 
how could he teel otherwise—ilattered ; but his heart was sad 
there was a significant negligence of his apparel, and, like 
the Persian monarch, he sighed not from the preposterou 
idea that his gallant comrades should perish in less than ¢ 
century, but because Honor © Driscoll did not respond to his 


languishing gaze—in a word, becanse she did not retort > 
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LLL LS —— . 
love. The fact is by no means creditable to her taste ; for it!] “1 have come,” he said, “unbidden, because I ought to him. Pride and vanity had a smart wrestle togetiier within 
the contemporary minstrels are to be believed—and their have been an invited guest.” | him, but the heels of pride were tripped up. He loved the 
songs have reached our times—Peter the Pirate was not “What!” exclaimed the chief, “that voice !”’ | lady for her charms, her heart. For him to have doubted 


wanting in those attributes which the daughters of bucaniers || «Tis Peter the Pirate’s,” interrupted the renegade. “Old | that she had one, would have been infidel indeed. Louisa’s 
admire. He might have eat for the picture of Lord Byron's || man, am I revenged ? Your power Is gone; your whole race | €Y¢, though generally languid, could vet hght up. Her torm 
Conrad; for his was that “ magic of the mind,” | are bond-slaves, and Honor shall be mine.” _ and expression promised feeling, which propriety and good 

“ That moulds another's weakness to its will.” H O'Driscoll stood unmoved ; he saw that resistance was use- breeding, no doubt, concealed. And the said teeling and 
But he was eficient in those softer graces that recommend i leas, and considered remonstrance unmanly. With an ironi-) Warmth which Fitz-Erne supposed in her, was more valuable 
gallants, when ladies are critical. He could speak his passion | cal smile, conceived in the bitterness of revenge and fatherly in his eyes, because, like other charms, it lay veiled. More- 
in a tone suited to a soul of sensibility ; and, although a hun-| tenderness, he bowed to the ruffian mtruder, and inquired if Over, the beauty uttered nosilliness—she had been too well bred, 


dred victories had shed their honours on him, yet his name | he would convey his bride to the soi! of Africa. Temperament and education had endowed her with an apa- 
was associated with deeds, the bare relation of which might) “J care not for your taunts,” said Peter; “ where is your’! thy that was at once modish and convenient, and rendered 
terrify even men to sleep at midnight. The severity of his || daughter 7” , her fortunately contented with looking perfection, without 


character would have readily found apology in the estimation “Here!” cried the old man, as he turned down the white | encountering the more arduous attempt of speaking or of act. 
of those with whom he associated, had he not suffered in their | pall that concealed the face of the dead beauty. The pirate | Ng it. 

good opinion by acts of cruelty and vindictiveness towards ‘| was shocked at the sight, and in that moment of good feeling *“ Fitz-Erne, however, was mistrustful. His character, how- 
his unprotected followers. The necessity of discipline might | stooped to kiss the lips of the corpse. The father, indignant €Y€T firm and decisive in all other considerations, was wavering 
excuse him in the eyes of pirates, were he not prone to take jat the familiarity, which he considered little less than pollu- and wayward in this. Pride checked him at one time, the fear 
pleasure in the miseries he inflicted. His brow, too, was | tion, suddenly grasped his battle-axe, and before the Algerines of being ridiculous at another ; suspicion would at times intrude 
downcast and forbidding; his lips seldom einitted joyous i could interfere, separated the pirate’s head from his body. He was a suitor after the fashion of Sheridan's “ Falkland,’ 
laughter; and he shunned those pastimes in which the) Such is the history which contemporary bards have left us. except that his suspicions were of himself, more than ot his 
thoughtless children of crime sometimes indulged. The qua- || ‘phe ODriscolls were carried into captivity, ard the town de-| ™!stress. Miss Creswell grew soon weary of those tort uosi- 
lities for which he was known had fuiled to recommend him || rove ‘The aad event was long remembered. It has been "es Of sentiment. Though Fitz-Erne was of a sincerity in 
to Honor O’Driscol!. Her gentle nature but ill suited the dan- mode the subject of melodies and epics; and Mr. Crofton all these moods that actually put him to torture, still, as he 
gerous occupations of her kindred, and the gentleness of her Croker has translated one of the songs, whicha fugitive pirate externally covered all with the most smiling and easy air, his 
disposition turned away instinctively from the recital of those ees on the occasion. It is as follows: conduct naturally appeared to the lady as mystification—a- 
deeds of blood which filled her townsmen with a sanguinary|| > coquetry, in fine; which in man is the most despicable of all 


. : : THE IRISH BUCANIEB. 
enthusiasm. She had early found—as all ladies are likely to | realities or appearances 


Our oars we ply, when seas run high, 


find—a congenial spirit in a youthful kinsman. He was as || And loud the winds are roaring ; “ The explication of this conduct on the part of Fitz-E rn 
brave, but not so experienced as Leary; and he had endeared | ~ —_= = Sees, Soe the sky, may appear hereatter. It of course alienated Miss Creswell 
himself to his townsmen by several acts of brave disinterest- | and re oa ; on ve ae ote ' Why did she not listen to any one of the nobler or high-born 
edness, which marked him at no distant day for a desirable | With glee our stout ve arate, suitors that attended her steps? She did not so, but met their 
ocean-ranger. pete phew pe Dggh tg approaches with coldness. Strange inconsistency of human 


His attention to Honor, and her visible partiality, had not nature! She sought a passion, who was incapable of feeling 


escaped the pirate. His pride, however, would not permit him 


Tor us enough, or fair or bluil, 


} 
| 
| 
| Waves calm or wildly foaming, one, and would not be contented with less. Young Willoughby 


to doubt of success, and the moment which covered him with Sa — = crossed her path, and the mixture of feeling and foppery that 
glory he judged as most likely to recommend him to the father || Dtiniiane'nh Gebe. ik teenies appeared in him charmed her. He possessed the mad gaiety 
of the maiden. His proposal was not received by the pirate | Self-crown'd the ocean ranger, of youth, while that of Fitz-Erne was of the manly and 
chieftain with any extraordinary manifestation of delight, and | — yp zal > sates an caustic kind. Then he was trank, free, open, without a sha 
from Honor he experienced a decided refusal. He turned |! comutieteites dow of mistrust or of hidden thought. It was a rehef to talk 
away unmurmuringly, but with a clouded brow, and next | CHARACTER OF AN HEIRESS. with him after having conversed with Fitz-Erne. And 


although the latter had put him on the first step in life, had 


This act of domestic violence aroused the vengeance of the, er pee Pats impeded the tirst wing he raised therein, still that moment of 
; : = . . ire ‘ We * 
whole family of pirates. Suspicion fell on Peter—circum- |" ated both to inspire a passion and to harbour one, was! 5 cess was sufficient for W iloughby. He kept the place 
\|\decidedly incapable, at least as yet, of the latter. Whines 


stances confirmed it—and he had to fly precipitately from | 
Baltimore ; |she had, and wishes, momentary preferences, kindness, soft- 


The hardy children of the sea were not without a reason- ness; but love she could not entertain. She could not feel 
able portion of sensibility. They lamented the fate of the jit, and yet she made huge attempts therea, She read of pas- 
youth, and they sympathized with Honor. The shock affected | “"" v—the volumes fa wavel, ot of Bynen, ld whet & was; 
her spirits—her head. She promised to forget the departed, che heard of affection, es whet she chould Gd. Ant yn he 
but could not; and in less than four months from the death | "®* incapable of that secondary or artificial feeling, which abate Dror aay cpr ier Ep 
of her lover she was gathered to her fathers. The pomp ot leven the coldest hearts arrive at. Such is the plain truth—a_ premature old age. In a world of ten thousand various con 
funeral ceremonial was then fully recognised in Ireland ; and truth that no one who knew her suspected, and that indeed 


: | few is sage world, co heve true of any woman. 
the old pirate had enough of the country in him to desire the |!" this sage world, could believe ota. : ‘ 
: | Such a temperament in the common walks of life would have | v« xed and sorrowing. If you were neh as a kiny, it ts in- 


reflected honour derivable from a splendid “ wake and burial.” | led ad bl 1 hd I bid 1 for possible to prevent every year, and every where, numbers ot 
q 7 n » oi 7 . . r jsucceeded admiral ¥, and such do, perhaps, me airer tor , TEVE , ‘ 4 4 wre, bers 

Phe wine of France and the gin of Holland flowed copiously, : S : , . eye Sines such being laid under the green turf. Whilst, therefore, you 
while potheen was considered by these aristrocrats of the || happiness than warmer ones. For in such hearts Hymen ts £ g , you 


e ; : B = a . - ve pufle yp |tuay live in pleasure, enjoy tt. Why labour to find out for 

ean too vulgar a beverage for so joyous an occasion as the japt to hght up the flame that Cupid might have putied fi i 
r . or | > mg 

death of a chieftain’s child! The unseemly revelry had con-|| #8&8 @ #® vain. 
tinued for three days, when a strange sail ‘appeared in sight “But, unfortunately, poor Louisa was an heiress, she had Against sorrow, the only argument brought, ts the considey 
. a : me Pa “the eifl , sufficie rontent ¢ vate a ation that in a former state of existence, poverty or riches 
She neared, and quitted the land in a suspicious manner; but \the gift of thousands, sufficient to content and ¢ levate, in a ation th ‘ " e¢ y ie : 
the pirates were too busy with mirth and wine to heed a soli- | worldly sense, whomsoever she might select. She was good, ‘and all other circumstances, were settled by fate, and sorrow 


tary bark, and towards evening she entirely disappeared |itoo—bonne, as the French say, which means more than ts useless, 
’ : | sf ared, | 
- ad ° | om 7 » . naseh 7 ‘ " . . , 
The keeners had poured forth ther dismal chant of sor- good ; and though despising neither rank nor title, she could Against anxicty. Ifa man lives a hundred years, th 


row, and the revellers from exhaustion had retired, when a |) : 
wild and tumultuous shout filled the streets with hostile alarr lcertainly, she thought, wherewithal to purchase or command part of that time is passed cither in sickness or in sleep. None 
a ri ‘ > streets ostile alarm. | . T 

hose who had not been entirely steeped in forgetfulne Mer ses u. ‘This rendered her, contrary to her nature, difficult to enjoy pertect health and the absence of sorrow, ‘To see, after 

‘ _ aT i orge! . . : . 

ried out; but their amazement was complete, when they saw, |! 
by the light of the burning houses, that their strong-hold was ness and Hnpertinence of an established beauty, the thick- cere conméseration The vanity of life is sull more clearly 
- S 4 , Pir strong-no a 

invaded by the swarthy Africans—the inhabitants of Algiers! 
For three hours the streets ran with the blood of the O'Dris 
They fought ceeded in making some Impression 


morning his favoured rival was found in the streets a corpse. | ; 
“Louisa Creswell, with a form and eye and charms well 


that chance aud Fitz-Erne had thrust him to, and took with 
happy audacity the station that it would have required sont 
years’ experience naturally to have attamed.”” Engiish at Home 


EXTRACTS FROM CHINESE AUTHORS, 


Away with anger and vexation! These are sure to induck 


cerns, how is it possible that every thing should be perfect! 
One cannot help sighing to sce men such fools as to be always 


yourself causes of anger and vexation 


ave done without either. She wanted hap)iness, and had amount of days is only thirty-six thousand, and the greate 


dease; and she waived and put aside, with all the easy firm- a lite vainly spent, declining old age, is a matter deserving sin 


couung addresses of the common race of dandies scen in these who do not attain toa hundred years of age 
“A man of humbler claims, though of no less pride, suc- What use then ts there in bemy constantly anxious and run 

. q > . a he ' ad that with wase-h restlessness ’ ‘ 

olls. They made a brave—a desperate stand Fitz-Erne was he. No ning hither and thither ive-chke restlessness From 


ior existence, and their courage was inflamed by a national, a | peTsenage Was so Uncommon, T more handsome; he was 
professional hatred of their enemies; but their daring was in (dark, reserved, susceptible, just the stull ior a hero—and 
ain; the strangers prevailed—the ynited houses filled the air though never condescending to be sentimental, or giving to and repos 

with a dull red canopy, and the cries of women and children kens of such faculty, yet he must be so. Now what had The vanity of this world! Prom ancient times to the pre 
Louisa to do with sentiment, secing she neither had, nor com sent but few who are bern into the world attam the age ei 


thus time heneelorward awaken to a proper discernment oi 


the case, and let your heart and your body have a little leisur: 


pierced the ears of their relatives, who struggled, without et- 


fect, to save them from worse than butchery! ' prehe nded it? So it was! the incomprehensible had charms seventy, Abstract trom three years and ten, childhood 
. * ’ . ; ' ’ oth “ od 

Amongst the conquerors there was one, says the metrical for her, and Fitz-Erne was smiled on and old age, and the time between & but a short period. Be 

; und the hear frost, with 


“PFuz-Erne, on lus part, ul he had fixed upon one maxim sides, there ts the scorching heat 
trouble and vexation. The autumnal moon does not alway 


hronicle of the time, who outdid his fellows im atrocity and 
desperation. The pirates who guarded the habitation of their |' lite, it was that of not being interested or ambitious tn has 
hief fell hastily before his sabre, and he strode like a demon loves. He had steeled his heart against high-born beauty ; he 
et destruction into the chamber of death. 

“You pollute not this floor with your presence,” said the eace of birth about it. . 
O'Driscoll, drawing his sabre; but the stout stranger quickly 1m ineaning stiles, acting kindness, looking preference—ior blossom, and the moon shines, sing aloud your song and 
resened it from him, and flung it on the gronnd. 


shine bright. And inthe seasen of flowers they do not always 


weant, it seemed, high-born beauty with the pride and indifler- blossom beautifully. Even in the prime of life, health is not 


But the said beauty, decked in smiles, ‘the certain portion of man Iheretore, when the flowers do 


that he was not prepared. It perplexed, flattered, frightened hasten to drink from the fall golden cup: there is more money 
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in the world than you can ever gain, and more offices at court 
than you can ever fill. Be contented ; high offices and much 
wealth are often causes of sorrow and anxiety, which soon 
turn the hair gray. Spring, summer, autumn, winter, pass 
m rapid succession, swift as the fingers can handle the words. | 
The bell announces eventide, and quickly tollows the crowing 
of the cock to report the approach of morning. Consider, 
and mark the men who have passed before you: how many 
of them in one year are laid under the grassy sod. And 
the many hillocks raised over the dead, at the annual) 





among 
season of visiting the tombs, one-half of them remain un-| 


awept—the family of the tenant beneath has become extinet f) 





THE DRAMA. 


—= ' 
THE PARK THEATRE. | 

Sic our last young Kean has completed his first engage-| 
ment on the American boards. In addition to the characters} 
uready noticed in the Mirror, he has appeared in Sir Rdw ard | 
Mortimer, in the tron Chest, and in Shylock. The house on 
every occasion of his performing has been full and fashionable, | 
and his reception enthusiastically flattering. We shall not 


pertect ad 


jthem to gust forth as the waters trou the rock at the touch |/ successive repetition, and it was admitted that he might safely 
lof Moses’ rod. Like her face, it is most excellent and apt for||challenge competition with the most distinguished ornaments 
|the expression of all feeling; the soft and tender notes of jof the stage.” He appeared in rapid succession in the other 
' music fall from her lips as gentle and as sweet as precious) | characters, for the representation of which he has become so 
balsams from Arabian incense trees. What can be more|! distinguished, and, by the almost unanimous voice of the 
touching or more beautiful than “ Home, sweet home,’’ or) public, the very highest rank was svon conceded to him. As a 
“Since then P'm doomed” as she sings them; or what more|/ necessary consequence he was caressed by men of the first 
‘exquisite than this simple ballad of “Kate Kearney” as it! distinction and rank in the kingdom; his family shared in 
steals forth in liquid melody from her rich and expressive| his elevation; fortune smiled upon hun, and from the society 
voice? There are more astonishing, nany, no doubt, better) of a strolling company, and the reception of a pittance scarcely 
iwers in the world than she; multitudes who can execute || sufficient to supply the ordinary wants of nature, he tound 
more difficult passages, and dazzle their hearers with far more | himself, as if by magic, the companion of the greatest and 
and power; but in the sentiment of music, in the| the best of whom the proud metropolis of Eugland could buast, 
aptation of tone and look and gesture to the feeling, with almost unbounded wealth placed at once within his grasp 
of her words, she has few superiors, we had almost said few! Charles was at thus time between three and four years old, 
What an heroic, martial, chivalrous spirit glows in| 00 young of course, to perceive the strong contrast which his 
’—what unsophisticated lightness of father’s affairs now presented, to what they so recently had 
in “ The) been, although he participated most fully in their enjoyment 
merry Swiss girl’—what a tender and delicate enthusiasm | At the age of tive years he was sent to one of the first pre. 
. ’ of Kate Kearney! For) paratory schools in England, about ten miles froin London 


sil 


brillianey 


equals. 
her “Bonnets of blue’ 
heart beams in her eves and exults in her voice 


'when she sings of the “ fatal glance’ 
ourselves, all critical as we are, and far too busy to be senti-| under the care of the Rev. Edward Polehampton, Rector of 


mental, we were completely overcome, and many a time since, Greenford Parish, adjoining Harrow on the .Hill. Here he 
we heard the song, have had our gravest meditations interrupt- || remained until he was thirteen years of age, when, having 
It 


|finished his preparatory course, he entered Eton college. 
‘should here be observed that the plan of education whieh 
|was marked out for him, was such as should qualify him for 
|the best society, of which, while a mere child, he had already 


enter into an analysis of the above mentioned parts at the led and our most momentous cogitations put to flight by the 
present time, but simply assert that every renewed opportunity | bewitching recollection. It was but this very day, while con 
of witnessing the display of Mr. Kean’s powers confirms the cocting a sage article upon the affairs of France, that we fell 


first impression of our be lief, that he is destined to reach the) into a reverie in the very act of writing, and upon returning 





highest rank of histrionic exe llence. 
Most of our readers have probably turned over the pages 
of any given number of “annuals.” Many of therm may have 
been enraptured, as in duty bound, with the fair clean type} 
and lustrous paper, and splendid engravings of the last year's| 
Keepsake. These may perhaps remember a very pretty 
picture contained in that magnificent volume, entitled the 
Widow of Ems—and perhaps too they may not have forgotten | 
the story that accompanied and illustrated that picture. I 
is upon this story that some ingenious gentleman (we believe 


that his name is Bailey ) has founded the new farce of Perfer 


} 

| 
tion, and he has performed his task gracetully and with skill, | 
Phe plot of the piece is sufficiently slender, and indeed it| 
may be called only a mere outline, to which it is for the tinge | 
The 
dramatis persone are Sir Lawrence Paragon, (Placide) a 
worthy old bachelor, lamenting t solitude and Welsh flannels 


nuity of the performers to give body and colouring. 


| 


the fastidious nicety of his marrying days in which he would 
not marry, and extremely anxious tor the connubial execution 
of his nephew, Mr. Paragon, (Simpson) whose notions of| 
female excellence are even more extravagrant than the 
paronet’s, and who is modestly resolved to marry no would 
who isin any particular short of “ perfection.’ With this 
reasonable purpose in his mind and on his lips, he ts intro- 
duced by the uncle to Kate O'L men, (Miss Clara Fisher) a! 
ward of the baronet’s, who, being warned of his high requisi 

tions, has a plot to subdue and punish them. Her contrivance | 
is to win his affections without appearing to possess one of 
the accomplishments upon which he has always so strenuously | 
insisted in his helpnmiate, and is successful. He makes her a 
solemn and very pathetic tender of his hand which ts acce)t-| 
ed, and is immediately horritied with the information that | 
kis adored misiress Is a cripple—that it is her lot 
Here begins the drollery of | 


to limp | 
through life upon a timber toe.” 
the farce, continued through two scenes, the first between 
Paragon and his servant, Sam, (‘T. Placide) and the second 
with the uncle, both of whom, by a series of allusions, appa- | 
rently unintentional, to the misfortune of his bride, work 

upon his excited feelings and wring from him sundry most | 
ludicrous exclamations of grief, mortification, and despair 

A violent struggle ensues between love and honour on the 
ene hand, and his herror of a wooden leg upon the other— 

but the former are triumphant 
and declares hus resolution to marry her, let what may come 


He returns to his uiistress| 


of it; and the piece ends with the surprise and delight of the | 
magnanunous lover on tincing that his lady dances likea hour, 
aud is indeed periection, with the joy ol his bachelor unck 
and the usual! congratulatory and matrimonial addresses be 
fore the tall of the curtain 
! 


very entertaining, as ustal, 


Plicide was dry, natural, and} 
in the baronet, and Simpson 
young, (much younger thin many younger men) lively, and | 
Mrs. Blake and Mr. T.| 
Placide had little to do in Susannah and Sam, and did that) 
hitle correctly and with a 


laughable in the bewildered lover 
Lecoming spirit of resignation. But! 
to us, Whose ears are the most susceptible portions of our corm 
position, the charm, the bright spot of the evening wasa de- 
licious Irish ballad, sung most deliciously by Kate O'Brien's 


ah s . | 
ebarming representative. ‘There is a pathos in her voice that! 


| Istd 


consciousness were startled at finding the paper covered with || had a glimpse, and for the enjoyment ot which his father's 


| innumerable repetitions of 


she looks se bewite hingly simple 
Vet there's mischiet inevery dimple ; 


and oceasional reiterations of the concluding line—- 


For tatal’s the snuleof Kate Kearney 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 





CHALLES J, KEAN. 
Ike extraordinary success of this popular young trage- 
lian, and the genius he has discovered in the delineation of 
the most arduous characters of the drama, have already rank- 


ed him among the most gifted in his profession; and have 


| produced a corresponding desire in the public mind to become 


requainted with his early history, and his professional charac- 
ter, stripped of the thousand rumours which always attach 
themselves to, and are in some measure inseparable from, the 
rapid and sudden distinction to which genius ever attains, 
We have therclore taken some pains to possess ours¢ hesofan 
authentic narrative on the subject, which we are happy to be 
enabled to lay betore our readers 

Charles John Kean was born in the city of Waterford, m 
the county of the same name, in Ireland, on the eighteenth of 


January, IS11, and is now in the tirentieth year of his age 


| His father, the celebrated Edmund Kean, who for the last six- 


teen years has filled so large a space in the history of the 
stage, trom his earhest infaney down to the time of, and for 
some time atter, the birth of his son, was attached to various 
provincial theatres in Great Britain, where his professional 
exertions hardly more than contributed to his subsistence 
iu this capacity he was employed, when, in the vear L809, he 
met with his present wife, then Miss Chambers, who was de- 
scended trom one of the first families in Ireland, and to whom 
he was united at Stroud, not merely against the will, but 
without the knowledge ot her friends. 

By Mr. 
Charles was the second, and is the only survivor, the elder 
During all this 
period Mr. Kean had continued travelling through the coun- 


this marriage Kean had two children, of whom 


having died at the age of about five vears. 


try plaving at the provincial theatres, and thus turnishing 
himself with the means of supporting bis tamily, which, tron 
the state rato which those theatres had at that time fallen, was 
no easy matter. His earnings scarcely ever exceeded thirty 
stullings a week, and the uncertainty of receiving even that 


unount, not untrequeutly added to his embarrassment. 


period was, however, rapidly approaching when his prospects 


egan to brighten. His onginality of conception and bold 
ness of execution of the first tragic characters, began to excite 
attention, Which was not long in settling down inte admira- 


tion; and lus tame, which at first gradually spread throughout 


| the provincial towns, at length reached the metropolis, and 


procured tor him an engagement at Drary Lane, where lie mack 
his first appearance in Shylock on the twenty-sixth of January, 
In the representation of this part, according to a co- 
t& mporaneous critic, “the omginality of his style, and the 
vigour of his genius, drew down the most enthusiastic ap-| 
plause, which increased with every scene, and at length be- | 


increasing fame and fortune promised him every facility.— 
| With these anticipations his education’ was commenced and 


i\earried on ; and calculating, as on a moral certainty. upon 


|their being fully realized, his habits of life and his early asso. 
jclalons were formed accordingly. His companions were se 
lected from the tirst rank im point of title and distinction, and 
his suavity of manners, no less than lis literary proficiency, 
while they gained for him the respect of all who knew him 
promised him a high standing in the sphere in which, but, for 
subsequent circumstances, he was destmed to move. With 
these prospects bright before him, and with a mind cultivated 
even bevond his age, he entered Eton college, where he con- 
tinued tor three years. During this time he was no less re 
imarkable than he had before been tor his proficiency ; and the 
same kindness and amiavlencss ot deportiment, which had in 
earlier lite been his distinguishing characteristic, continued te 
secure for him the most aflectionate regard ot his youthtul as 
sociates. While at Eton, he was conspicuous tor his attain 
ments in the upper division of the college, and when, having 
completed his course, he was about to take his leave, he was 
presented by the head master, as well as by his private tutors 
and many of his classmates, with tokens of respect and ad 
miration for his good qualities, accompanied with the liveliest 
wishes of all for his future happiness 

At this tine, it became somewhat uncertain to what young 
{Kean should turn his attention. 
circumstances, Which are well known, and to which it is ne 
cessary only to advert, a separation between his father and 


In consequence of domests 


mother had taken place. ‘The tuir prospects which lay betor 
hin during the whole of his lie now began to fade, and he was 
compelled to abandon the hope, which at one time he had hed 
such good reason to entertain, avd tor which by education he 
was so well qualified, of enjoying leisure sweetened by ty 
possession of a handson.e fortune. Sull, however, the idea ol 
When abou 
completing his studies at Eton, « cadetship in India was o 


going upon the stage never entered his mind. 


jtered him through the interest of Mr. Calcratt, a distinguishet 
wember of parhament. ‘This would have yielded him a cou 
petent support, and perhaps would have been accepted, bu! 
jlor the circumstance to which allusion has already been ha 
and the sacrifice of feeling which be would have been oblige 
jto make. He returned home on the tirst of August, 1827 
Finding his mother suffering severely trom ul health, and re 
solving to tore {fo evely prospect, however tair, which required 
him to leave her, he at once declined the offer of Mr. Calcraft 
The misunderstanding between bis tather and mother stv 
continued, and young Kean tound himself thrown entire! 
upon his own resources, not merely for Lis own subsistence bul 
tor that ot his mother, The embarrassing, and to a sensititt 
jmind like his, heart-rending situation m which he was thi 
p Without mea 
| which could be brought to bear upon the exigency of his sitar 


aced, can perhaps hardly be conceived 


tion, and with ideas of personal pride, which his education 
jand prospects could not tail to produce, and which so tar from 
| preparing him to breast the billows of adverse fortune, wer 
rather calculated to unnerve bim under a trial so severe, Wha! 


was to be done? His mind was made up fully as to one thing 





reaches the very lowest depths of the feelings, and makes! came absolutely tamultuous. His fame increased with each|/that he and his mother must rise or tall together; and th# 
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whatever prospect might present itself, it inconsistent with | he acquired was as sudden as his appearance in them had 
eg tixed determination, was to be most unhesitatingly reject- “been rapid. Night after night they were repeated to over- 
. His necessities, at le, gth, pressed him to a determination } uowing houses, and the tremendous bursts of applause with 
pele course to be adopted ; and, as the only one which pro-| || which they were reecived, while they bore the fullest testi 
mised him immediate reliet, he embraced a proposal made to) mony to his extraordinary genius, inspired him with conti- 
him by Mr. Price, to pertorm at Drury-lane. ‘his engage | wence in his own powers, and excited him to renewed and un- 
ment was for three years, and on the first of October, i827, | ceasing exertion. Ihe tame consequent on so successtul an 
just two months frou: the time of his leaving college, he ap i brilliant a career as his last season in i.ngland, soon spread 
red for the first time in the character of Young Norval, | itself across the Atlantic, and the prospect of encouragement 
in Home’s tragedy of Douglas. He was warmly receive: n this country, having been confidently held out to the youn. 
and although his periormance was, abstractly considered, 11 tragedian, by those who had wit essed and aduured his tine 
many respects exceptionable, it gave promise of that genius jac tiny, he determined on a visit to America. He accordingly 
which even the snort period that has since elapsed has so fully j lett I.ngiand on the sixteenth of July last, and arrived in 
developed. His voice wanted strength and compass; his New-York on the twenty seventh of August following. He 
manner evinced an upacquaintance with effect, and his person | Was immediately engaged at the Park theatre, where he ap 
was deficient in that bold and manly titianess which time | peared on the first of September, as Richard IL to an over- 
alone could confer. ‘hese were detects for which every al- | owin_ house, 
lowance was made, and which it was foreseen, as the event has | thusiastic acclamations, which his performance so well merit- 








by whom he was received with the most en- 
now proved, time aud experience would supply. Inthe course |¢d. He has since appeared with signal success, and each 
of this engagement he also appeared in Selim, in the trageds night been greeted with crowded houses, as Othello, Sir Giles 
of Barbarossa, and in Frederick in Lovers Vows, in which | Overreach, Sir Edward Mortimer, and Shy lock. 

latter part, from the siudlarity it bore to is own situation, | The iength to whieh our remarks have already extended, 
and the generous teelings of filial affection in which it abounds, | will necessarily abridge the observations which we feel our- 
and which, it is well known, tormed a distinguishing trait in | selves called upon tomake on Mr. Kean’s general style of act- 
his character, he acquired a great share o! reputation. After | Ing. The model which he has placed betore him is undenia 
having gone through these pieces betore a London wudience, bly his father's school, than which a more pertect one, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, 
pursuing 


he determined to try the sister Kingdoms, and accordingly ap- has never been established 
peared in wublin und Edinburgh, as weil as at some of the 
provincial theatres in England, where be enlarged his range ot j charge of imitation. 
acting, but without entering upon the bigher parts, in which | and improved by a close observation of the beauties which 
he has since evinced such a decided superiority. He now re- | shone so conspicuously through every part of his father’s act- 
solved on excelling in a profession into whieh ie was forced | ing, and whieh, perhays, would hardly have been attempted 
by circumstance over W hich be bad no control, and having || to be traced to any other than himself, but for the close re 
studied closely some of the less Leroie and passionate ot the | semblance, in a physical point of view, which exists between 


In however, he stands pertectly clear ot the 


His conceptions are his own, chastened 


tragic characters, he returned to London, and mm the autumn, them. The first: painters that ever have 
of i828, opened at Drury-lane as Romeo, 1 was evident that | scrupled to improve upon the beauties of others, and yet who 
he had greatly nmproved as well in the , hysical power of eur- 
bodying his conceptions as in his acquaintance with the stage, 
and the expectations which his first appearance had excited) ing them as imitators? Or who has pretended that the host 
were, in a great degree, tultilles. After a very successiui, of writers who have moulded themselves upon the excellen 
course of jxrtormance at Drury-lane, he once more deter | cles of the British classics, and who, in many instances, have 
mined to try the provinces, where he increased his reputation, |) proved superior to then, are to be condenined as plagiarists, 
while, at the same time, by unrenuttiug application, he was) and held up as objects of mdicule, not of praise? “Lhe 
enabled to extend the range of his characters, and impart! thatcan be said is, that their school ts the same, and that as 


lived, have not 


ever denied their claims to genius on that account, or pre- 


sumed tor a moment to detract from their merit, by denounc 


fost 


greater vigour and boldness to their representation. 

In the tall ot 1828, he once more returned to London, and 
it being the vacation at Drury-lane, he opened at the Hay 
market, where he repeated lis principal parts, and appearca 
for the first time in Reuben Glenroy and Sir Rdward Mort 
mer. It was in this latter character chat he trst made a most 
decided impression upon the critics of the metropolis, ‘The 
boldness of conception, and the physical energy which hy 
threw into this arduous part, gained the admiration of all who 
saw hin during its frequent repetitions, and stamped him at 
once an actor of no ordimary prouuse. The 
attenuing its first representation, although somewhat out of 
place here, are deserving of notice. During the 
I828, while he was playing at the Sunderland and Durham 
theatres, in conjunction with a favourite comic actor, the mana 
ger expressed a wish to unite the talents ot both in the same 


circumstances 


sulitner ol 


play, and suggested te young Kean the propriety of his study 
ing the part of Sir Edward Mortimer for that purpose. In 
this suggestion he readily acquiesced, and his reception was 
% flattering, that although he had undertaken the character 
at short notice, and was comparatively imperfect in it, it 
Was repeated anmdst the most enthusiastic marks of approba 
tion. ‘This encouraged him to a more close and careful study 
*f that play, and although he had not then, and to the pre 
sent moment has not had the benefit of seeing his tather in it, 
itis decidedly one of his best and most eilective pieces of act 
ing. This fact is the more worthy of observation, as it goes | 
strongly to acquit him of the charge of Wuitation, and to en 
title him to the signal and extraordinary merit of great bold-| 
ness and onginality of conception. 

After the completion of his engagement at the Haymarket, 
he visited the continent, and ; layed at Amsterdam, and at the 
royal theatre at the Hague, where he was honoured with the |! 
Presence of the king and queen and the royal tamuily of the) 
Netherlands. On his return to Engtand, in the latter part ot, 
1829, finding that his tather was at Drury-lane, he relinquish 
ed the residue of his engagement there, which it will be reco! 
lected was for three years, and had not as yet expired, and | 
ence more visited the provincial theatres. Here he first ven 
tured upon the higher range of characters, Othello, Richard) 
IIL, Shylock, Sir Giles Overreach, &c. upon which he then 
resolved to stake his claims to distinction. In these the fame 


they are physically similar, so there ts a point of resemblance 
between their conceptions 

Those who have observed Mr. C, Kean's acting, must have 
Hence his great ex- 
cellence mn Othello, Sur Giles Overreach, Sir Edward Morti- 
gner and Shylock. In all these, he represents the bursts of 


passion in each one se strongly drawn, with the most perfect 


erceived that his torte ts strong teeling 


In many instances, with a chasteness not 
in the 
delineation of madness be is inimitable, and in such scenes as 
the last in Sir Giles Overreach, finer than 
the transition, rapid yet distinctly marked, from disappomit- 
Altuough 


truth to nature, and, 
even to be tound in the splendid acting of his tather 
nothing can be 
ment to vexation, and trou: vexation to de spulr. 
the tongue is silent—the eye—the countenance—the manner 


—all speak tothe heart in a language which it does not reiuse | 


to answer. It is related, 
scene, tuat on one occasion a physi ian Who had observed 
him with intense miterest, Was so fully persuaded that he had 
fainted in reality, as to rush behind the scenes, and insist 
upon drawing blood, trom which he was scarcely diverted by 
the positive assurance ot the actor, that it was but fiction !— 
At another time, the 
Margaret, was so much aflected by the despair of Sir Gites, 


actress who performed the part of 


and the conclusion of the scene, as to forget the play, shed 


tears upon the stage, and almost sink down trom agitation 


when the curtain tell! 
We have adverted to his delineation of macness. On this 


subject we are well assured of the correctness of the toilow 


ing anecdote. Dining with some gentlemen, one of whom 
was a distinguished surgeon, at Stratlord-upon-Avon, at the 
vast Shakspeare jubilee, the subject of madness commg up 
Mr. Kean rose and went through a mad scene m pantomime 
The expression of countenance and the manner of the young 
actor astonisied his spectators, some of Whom vented their 


adnuration in the strongest terms of praise. The surgeon, 


|| however, to whom Kean had principaily bent his attention 


during the scene, remained silent, which the latter interpreted 
into disapprobation. Somewhat hurt at what he considered 
a failure, he observed that he never had seen a madman, although 


‘he had often in vain expressed a desire to get admission into 


Bedlam. “ I'll tell you what itis, Mr. Kean,” said the surgeon, 
recovering himself, “if you will bat visit Bedlam and go 


particularly with reference to this | 


a 
through the scene you have just given, you wet tind no diffi 
jeulty in procuring admission immediat ly.’ 
| ‘Phe awfully impressive manner in which he pronounces 
the curse in Sir Edward Mortimer—* May those fiends whe 
|strangle babes for very wantonness, shrink back and shuddes 
your monstrous crimes, and shrinking, curse you"—and 
the action accompanying it, of stretching forth his arms aad 
(fixing his eves intently upon Wiltord, 1s a touch of nature as 
joriginal as itis tine, This was among the earliest of thost 
\brilhant points which have since vequired him so much no 
itice. After he had appeared several times in that character 
jhe happened to visit, in company with a literary friend, 
[splendid collection of paintings, then just opened Among 
the rest was one by Sur i homas Lawrence, representing Satan 
alling together the falien angels. The painting happening 
to catch the eye of his friend, the attitude and expression 
which had been given to Saton struck hum at once, as bearing 
a strong resemblance to that of Kean in Sir Edward Morti 
mer, Which he instantly pointed out to the young actor, ex 
clanuing, “ My heavens, Kean, there you are as Sir Edward 
Mortimer in the Iron Chest, and painted to the lite!” 

One evening when he was playing Shylock at Worcester, a 
gentleman \ bo was well acquainted with his tather, happen 
ing to enter one of the boxes, in the midst of the scene with 
Tubal, observed to a triend that he was glad to see that Kean 
was restored to health, and that he appeared to act with mor 
The 
latter, who observed the error into which bas friend had fallen 


syarit and energy than he had evinced for a loug tume 


imuediately undecerved him by remarking that it was not 


Kean, but his son whom he then saw. ‘The surprise whieh 
such a communication produced, was only equalled by the 
ind the interest with whieh 
residue of the delineation of the 


unleeling jew, convinced him that the praise he had supposed 


compliment wlich had led to it, 
the stranger Witnessed the 


he Was bestowing upon the father, was but a just, although 
unconscious tribute to the genius of the son. 

We are in possession of a number of other anecdotes whicl 
we shell probably give hereafter, gomg to illustrate the re 
marks we have felt bound to make upon Mr. Kean’s style 
but which the length to which this article has already extend 
ed, compels us at present to exclude Enough has already 
been said, we think, to show that his claims to public tavour 
and when we add to the 
genius which all concede he possesses, the most unexception 


rest upon the most enduring basis ; 


able purity of private character, we cannot conceal the plea 





sure which we feel in the idea, that to the American publi 
will be due the credit of fostering and cherishing one, who 
notwithstanding his youth, has already taken a conspicuous 
station among the best actors of the age G 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

ivshop Hole Right Reverend John Henry tioba bee hoy 
Hothe protestant ef opalchurch ot thie state, died at Auburn, on 
~unday morning last, on the fittv-fitth year of his age, after hawvir 
held the office of bishop of this dietese for nineteen years. His vir 
tues asa christian anda man, which endeared hin to all who kney 
him, willlong be beld in remembrance, net only by the congregation 
of the three parishes composing Trinity churel, but also by the whole 











episcopal communion throughout the United mtates In Bogland he 
| is Poken of as one of the most aceorg scholars and gentlemen 
that has every ed its ' unt western world in his own 
amtry 
None knew bun but to lowe lt 
Nor named him but to praswe 
lepartore ha chasin Which cannot be easily supplied 
Moriieulte / ! plendid tete geven by the Horticultare® 
ri y at Nibl i n bh Monday evening last irpaseed on bral 
lianey and magnit nee ay thong of the haw ever witnessed mn thir 
city should we attempta deseription, it would, in dramatic parlance 
prove a complet nhure for our senses Were too much dazzled 
and del iw hie fon t wend todetail Let it suffice, 
re were tr ut pa fevices, and Hiumimations , 
1 most d is tr scenes of orental enchant 
’ and sylphie t bimoat w scene, and lots ot delightiu' 
4 t r t 
Belos Life in New. Yor Pheve new betore us the firet nue 
ber of anew weekly paper, entitled * Bells Life in New. Vork, and 
American Weekly Messenger edited by W. L. Pratl, Esq. Thr 
work has been prod iim a sty { typograp! which reflects 
much credit on the publist It is te be conducted on the plan ot 
Bell's Lite in Loudon, and ut pirit and ability displayed in the 
first number be kept up, there can be no doubt of it ccess, The 
editor isa gentioman of talents. wit, 4 mney ithe tollowing ex 
tract, from his introductory address, willeaxtsbit t n honoura 
ble and generous competitor om the rece for public favour He says, 
We interfere with no teres? or pursuit, as we poachon ne 
neighbour's grounds, and enter on an arena purely our own, we hope 
to aveid all etrif ’ itivate pr wd harmeny with all, and te 
meri and reecewe 4 respeettiul merderation among the more tril 
hant luminaries with wh eur city is adorned. Th our Course, 
ue our desire; a d with the sive Dranc hin our hand, we cordially on 
tea good understanding with all our editorial brethren, and unite in 
hing f elee eering prospects of eu 
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I ENEW A SICILIAN MAID. 


A POPULAR 60NG, COMPOSED BY BARNETT, AND SUNG BY BRAHAM, WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, AT THE DRURY LAWE THEATRE, LONDON. 
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down from her lattice on re And I saw her one ev'nin 
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e~ e awe SECOND VERSE. 
ws a Woh iron her lattice was barr'd, 

T . NS ~e And to none could she utter a word 


And { thought it both ervel and hard, 





lattice on me That — mau should be caged like a bir 


So at mght when sleep conquer'd her sire, 
I flew with a step light and free. 

And I said, should the house be on fire, 
Sweet maiden. come downward to me 

THIRD VERSE 

Some branches | burnt, and the smoke 
By the wind to the house was convey'd 

Then ered © fire’’ ull the father awoke 
And let out the poor trembling maid. 

He was very neur dead with affright, 
Tho’ ow flame nor a spark conld he ser 

And the maiden came down with delight 
And quickly was wedded to me. 





—= | 
THE ANT AND THE CRICKE | two trees. 
Or the Bankrupi and the Banke | tached, form 
A SILLY young cricket, accustomed ng | 


Through the warm sunny months of gay surnamer and spring. finding a po 
Began to complain, when he found that at home 


{] 
VARIETIES. Sprpers.—Professor Weber, of Letpsic, states, that he 


watched a little spider as it was constructing its web between )) 


The three principal points to which it was at 
ed, as usual, an equilateral triangle. The two 


upper threads were fixed to the trunks of the trees; but not 


int to fix the lower upon, the spider suspended 


from its extremity a little pebble, by way of counterpoise 


tis cupboard was empty, and winter had come | 
Not a crumb to be found | The pebble being heavier than the animal, kept the web per 
On the snow-cover'd ground | “tl led " | = he Par 
Not a flower eculd he see || feetly extended. A curious paper was lately read at the Paris 
Not a leaf on a tree Academy of Sciences on the construction of a spider's nest in 
O° what will become nys the cricwet me 4 


the earth. T 


At last by starvation and famine tide bold : ts 
All dripping with wet, and all trembling wit | form of a well, two inches deep, and six lines in width. The 
Away he set offto @ miserly ant | interior is lined with fine web, and the top is furnished with 
To see if to keep him alive he wor rrant 3 
flim shelter from rait a kind of lid, with hinges, which shuts when the insect is in 
’ ’ lol a a . 
A mouthiul of gram This lid, which is composed of earth and web, consists of 
He wished only te borroy 
He'd repay it tomorrow upwards of forty lavers. 
If not he must die of starvation and w 
MoNUMENT To SHAKSPEARE.—Proposals are in circulation 
Says the ant to the cricket Im your servant and triend . 1 
Rut we ants never borrow, we ants never lend : for a public meeting to consider the expediency of erecting a 
But tell me, dear cricket, did you lay nothing by national monument to Shakspeare, worthy of the genius of 
- | 
When the weather was warm!" Quoth the cricket Not I! \ el 
My heart was vo light the poet, (impossible !) the progress of the arts, and the gran- 
That I sang day and might deur of the empire. We heartily wish the design success 
For all nature look d gay | | 
Vou sang, sir, you say | A provincial actor performing the part of Augustus, in the 
'Go then,” says the ant, “and dance winter av : . . , 
. ’ reine: ’ tragedy of “Cinna,” during the late severe winter, evinced 
Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket 
And out of the door turn’d the poor litle cricket his delicate sensibility to cold by the very un-Romantike ac 
Polke call this a fable, PM warrant it true tion of rubbing his hands together. A few audible hisses 
Some crickets have tour legs and some have but tw from some classic spectators in the pit re cinded the performer 








OLD EPIGRAM, 
On the Taars on Powder and Tea, by Mr. Jekyl 


You tax our powder and you tax our tea 


his spider is a native of Corsica. The nest is in the 


of his want of noble bearing. Nothing disconcerted, the | 
actor exclaimed, with a loud oath—* idiots! a Roman knows 
just as well as a christian wher the thermometer marks 


We soun shall have ne beaux—not even Bo hea fitteen degrees below zere.” 


ABSENCE OF MIND.—Who does not sometimes forget the 
day of the month, or the day of the week? It is said that 
|| M. de Bonnald, a well-known French academician, asked bis 
lown name of one of his friends when he was about to sign a 
jcontract of marriage. One of Napoleon’s courtiers, talking 
ito Louis eighteenth, in the vear Isl4, began, “ Sire, your 
A similar /apsus lingue 





||genius and your victories 
lis just now amusing the good people of Paris. A peer ot 
| France exclaimed to his jealous and angry spouse, “ I assur 
| you, my dear Fanny!’ forgetting that that was the name ¢ 
ithe fair one whom the lady suspected of being her rival. 


A friend coversing with Tallevrand about the portrait of a 


ministerial personage, not remarkable for eloquence, exclaim 
ed—" What a striking resemblance! It positively wants onl) 
the faculty of speech.” “ No wonder,” replied Talleyrand 
‘it was sketched in the house of lords,”’ 

Sanp.—Showers of reddish dust have lately fallen in va 
rious parts of Ttalv. This phenomenon was, in the first in 
lstance, attributed to an eruption of Mount tna; but it & 
|now believed to have been sand transported from the plain 
of Atrica by a violet sirocco 


Qvitts —Quills are things that sometimes are taken fron 


the pinions of one goose te spread the opinions ot another. 
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